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not become "official," so that the routine of the
translation of official declarations and transactions was
not further complicated by its recognition.
At the time when the Sudeten German question
was the topic of the day, one constantly heard the
Czechs blamed because they had not introduced a
Swiss system of language laws. The fact is that there
are, to all intents and purposes, no laws of the kind in
Switzerland. Two articles of the constitution refer to
linguistic differences. Since February 2oth, 1938,
Article 116 runs as follows: "German, French,
Italian and ~Komanche are the national languages of
Switzerland. German, French and Italian are declared
to be the official languages of the Confederation."
And according to Article 107, "The members and
deputy members of the Federal Tribunal are nominated
by the Federal Assembly which will consider that the
three official languages of the Confederation should
each be represented." In fact the relations between
the various language groups of Switzerland are
governed, not by law, but by convenience and habit.
It goes without saying that at least one Federal
Councillor shall represent la Smsse romande and one
the Ticino. For official business the language which
suits most people concerned is employed, with arrange-
ments for translation if there are sufficient people
present who do not understand. On the railways, in
the post offices and so on, it is the same; there is no
law to say where two languages must be used, or
where one shall begin and the other leave off, but it is
all unofficially arranged without friction.
On returning from Central or Eastern Europe
to-day one asks oneself how it is possible for human